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The A.A.A.S. Symposium Publications 


With the publication of ‘‘Tuberculosis and 
Leprosy,’’ in 1938, the Association initiated its 
series of symposium volumes, the twentieth of 
which will appear from the press in the near 
future. The volume on tuberculosis and leprosy 


was not published to meet some special problem 
or simply as an experiment, but as the first step 
in a deliberate plan for advancing science by a 


method that the Association is particularly quali- 
fied to put into effect. The cooperation of dis- 
tinguished scientists in organizing and present- 
ing these programs and the acceptance of the 
finished volumes by the scientific public have 
exceeded all expectations. 

Until a few centuries ago the great philoso- 
phers were pretty much at home in every domain 
explored by the mind of man; and until a few 
decades ago a scientist, to be considered great, 
must have been a master of some broad field. 
But as a consequence of the recent phenomenal 
expansion and specialization of science a uni- 
versal genius, in the old sense, is no longer pos- 
sible. One mind is no longer able to follow in 
detail the paths many minds have trod or even 
to glance at any considerable fraction of them. 
A result is that it becomes more and more diffi- 
cult to make syntheses of various aspects or fields 
of science. When one considers the intellectual 
revolution caused by the heliocentric theory of 
the organization of the solar system or by Dar- 
win’s theory of organic evolution, the vast im- 
portance of syntheses in science becomes evident. 
It was for the purpose of making available dis- 
criminating summaries and, as far as possible, 
syntheses of important special areas of science 
that the symposium program of the Association 
was launched in 1938. 


In order that a symposium shall be of high 
value it must be planned in such a way that it 
will present a clear and adequate picture of the 
domain of science with which it is concerned. 
It should not attempt to include everything that 
has been written on its subject, nor should it be 
organized around prominent names or consid- 
ered as providing opportunities for names to 
appear in print. It should be organized to pre- 
sent in the clearest possible way the established 
facts and theories, with full references to the 
literature, and to point out gaps in information 
and unsolved problems. 

The symposium on ‘‘Human Malaria’’ will 
illustrate the foregoing statements. Its program 
was organized by a joint committee from the 
Section on Medical Sciences of the Association, 
the American Society of Parasitologists, the 
American Society of Tropical Medicine, and the 
National Malaria Committee. The discussions 
were conducted under eight headings: Introduc- 
tion, Parasitology, Anopheline Vectors, Epi- 
demiology, Symptomatology, Pathology and Im- 
munity, Treatment, and Control and Eradication. 
There were 42 contributors to this volume which 
comprises 398 quarto pages. It contains more 
than 1,100 references to the relevant literature, 
including citations from journals throughout the 
world. It has been used by the medical services 
of our armed forces in every continent and in 
all the tropical islands where they have been 
stationed. 


Statistical Summary 


The titles of the 20 symposium volumes that 
have been published (including the one in press) 
are as follows, an asterisk indicating in five 
eases that the book is now out of print: 


1, Tuberculosis and Leprosy; 2, Syphilis*; 3, Recent 
Advances in Surface Chemistry and Chemical Physics; 
4, Migration and Conservation of Salmon; 5, Mental 
Health; 6, Problems of Lake Biology; 7, The Gonococcus 
and Gonococeal Infection*; 8, The Genetics of Patho- 
genic Organisms; 9, Blood, Heart and Circulation; 10, 
The Cell and Protoplasm*; 11, Human Malaria; 12, Lie- 
big and After Liebig; 13, Aerobiology; 14, Relapsing 
Fever in the Americas; 15, Fluorine and Dental Health; 
16, Chemical Control of Insects* ; 17, Surface Chemistry* ; 
18, The Chemistry and Physiology of Hormones; 19, 
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Mammary Tumors in Mice; 20, A.A.A.S. Research Con- 
ference on Cancer. 

The following table, with each volume identi- 
fied by the number assigned it above, presents 
statistical data of general interest. The third 
column includes only the cost of manufacturing 
and circularization; all editorial labor and ex- 
pense have been assumed by the office of the As- 
sociation. Obviously the editing of enough ma- 
terial to fill more than 4,000 quarto pages and 
written by more than 500 authors involved con- 
siderable correspondence. The last column gives 
the gross receipts from the sale of each of the 
books. The advertising of these volumes was 
prepared by the office of the Association. The 
orders were received and recorded by the office 
of the Association, and all books, except numbers 








2, ... , 6, were shipped from the office of the 
Association. 
Volume No. of No. of — Gross 
1i0n 
Number Pages Authors Expense Sales 
1 133 24 $2,128 $2,637 
2 193 33 3,423 3,616 
3 133 12 2,242 2,188 
4 106 9 1,251 1,139 
5 470 57 4,579 4,529 
6 142 9 1,839 1,985 
7 171 45 2,087 2,505 
8 80 11 1,653 2,332 
9 329 53 4,091 5,195 
10 205 17 2,438 3,600 
11 398 42 8,353 14,237 
12 111 9 1,956 2,230 
13 289 55 3,205 3,149 
14 130 23 1,514 1,291 
15 101 12 1,562 1,595 
16 206 53 2,421 3,829 
17 160 15 3,077 3,125 
18 243 18 3,464 4,012 
19 223 10 2,896 1,360 
20 280 44 
Total 4,103 551 $54,179 $64,554 


The foregoing stati8tics prove that the publica- 
tion of symposium volumes by the Association 
has contributed substantially to the advancement 
of science during a period in which the normal 
activities of scientists have been seriously dis- 
rupted by the war. There can be little doubt 
that the rapid increase in membership of the 
Association in this period has been due in con- 
siderable part to these publications. It is con- 
fidently expected that a much greater number of 
symposia will be published in the future. The 
interrelations among the biological sciences and 
their innumerable relations to other sciences 
and to essentially all that concerns the future 
of society present unparalleled opportunities for 
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cooperative programs of great interest and 
importance.—F. R. M. 


Atomic Bombs and Dreams 


Apparently the atomic bombs which have ex- 
ploded over or on Hiroshima and Nagasaki have 
awakened Japanese warlords from their dreams 
of conquest and of receiving terms of capitula- 
tion in the White House. With equal prompt- 
ness the bombs have given rise in this country to 
dreams of the near approach of a new era in 
which, with a few tablets of vitamins in one 
pocket and a few pellets of power in another, 
one could go on an excursion around the earth 
or take a trip to the moon. Under the cold scru- 
tiny of science these dreams also do not give high 
promise of becoming realities in the foreseeable 
future. 

Atomic bombs are extremely special things for 
extremely special purposes. In nontechnical 
terms, they are extraordinary concentrations of 
energy which can be preserved almost indefi- 
nitely and released at will in a thousandth of a 
second. It is this combination of properties 
that makes the bombs terrible instruments of de- 
struction. All matter has subatomic energies; 
in fact, in the materials of which we ourselves 
are composed there is a million times enough 
energy, if it were suddenly released, to rend us 
into fragments. There are great energies also 
at the molecular level. For example, there are 
prodigious quantities of energy in the heat of 
the earth at relatively short distances below its 
surface; there is enough energy in the rotation 
of the earth to wreck it if its spinning were sud- 
denly stopped; there are thousands of times as 
much energy in its flight at 18.5 miles per second 
around the sun; there is much more than enough 
for human needs in the heat currently received 
from the sun, and also in the tides and in the 
winds. The problem is to store it safely at not 
too great cost and to control its rate of release. 

Of the energies enumerated, several are more 
easily obtained and controlled than those within 
the atoms. Only the radioactive elements give 
up their subatomic energies and with one excep- 
tion, uranium 235, there is no known way of in- 
fluencing their rates of disintegration. In this 
sense these elements are very stable, for on the 
earth and within it for at least two thousand 
million years they have been subject to the 
enormous pressures and high temperatures of its 
interior, to volcanic blasts, to lightning strokes, 
and to the impact of meteors on its surface. Yet 


the earth and the moon and the other planets 
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and the sun and other stars continue to exist. 
The enormous energies in their atoms apparently 
cannot be unlocked by exterior forces. 

On the contrary, the heat in the earth can be 
tapped at favorable places, the tides and the 
winds can be harnessed, and the radiant energy 
received from the sun can be stored, all at a high 
cost. But there is high cost, very high cost, in 
obtaining any appreciable quantity of uranium 
235. It is enormously more costly than energy 
from coal or water power. Its extreme concen- 
tration and the suddenness with which it can be 
released are the properties that give it such great 
military value. But these properties would be 
of no use in ordinary civilian affairs. For ex- 
ample, no one would want an automobile that 
from a standing start would go a mile in the first 
two seconds. 

These considerations do not imply that dreams 
about subatomic energies should be discontinued. 
Although they are frequently silly and almost 
always absurdly erroneous, on the whole they are 
harmless and they stimulate the support of sci- 
entific investigations. Only scientists of the 
first rank can be expected to make progress in 
exploring the interiors of atoms. 

Uranium was discovered by Klaproth in 
1789. Nearly 150 years later, in 1935, Dr. A. J. 
Dempster, at the University of Chicago, discov- 
ered that it is a mixture of uranium 238 and 
uranium 235, the latter being the source of the 
energy released by the atomic bombs. It is only 
found in mixture with uranium 238, one part 
out of 140 of the combination. In 1938 Dr. Lise 
Meitner and Prof. Otto Hahn, at Berlin, adopt- 
ing methods of shooting ‘‘slow speed’’ neutrons 
into molecules that had been used by Dr. Enrico 
Fermi, at Columbia University, for detaching 
exterior electrons from large molecules, found 
to their surprise and to the surprise of all ex- 
perts in nuclear physics that they broke uranium 
235 into two elements, barium and krypton, with 
a release of 5,000,000 times as much energy as is 
obtained from burning an equal weight of coal. 
Neither the detachment of exterior electrons 
from molecules nor any other known operation 
on them produces such amazing effects. 

The atomic bomb derives its energy from the 
splitting of uranium 235 into barium and kryp- 
ton, the atoms of which together contain the same 
number of protons as uranium (56+ 36 = 92). 
The splitting was done at a relatively small cost 
in energy, but similar attempts on other elements 
have resulted only in failure. If elements which 
appear in the earth in abundance could so easily 
be broken up the earth would probably have been 
destroyed long ago from natural causes. 
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The Human Element in Industry 


Stevens Institute of Technology has recently 
demonstrated that institutions of learning can 
serve industry in new ways. Under the auspices 
of the War Industries Training School at the 
Institute, directed by Robert H. Baker, a series 
of seminar meetings was organized for industrial 
executives, to consider ‘‘The Human Element in 
Industry.’’ A dozen men, drawn from nearby 
manufacturing organizations and comprising 
plant managers, general managers, and indus- 
trial relations directors, deliberated on human 
instead of technological processes. 

There is, of course, nothing new in cooperation 
between a technological institution and industry. 
Managements have long recognized the value of 
the training which these schools provide, and 
they have drawn liberally upon their graduates 
to fill key positions. Executives have likewise 
recognized the importance of institutional labo- 
ratory research, which they have generously sup- 
ported and freely used to improve products and 
to increase production. 

It is new—and it is news—when one of these 
institutions turns its attention from machines 
and reagents to the men who perform, not the 
managerial, but the manual, tasks of industry. 
The response of only a dozen executives may 
seem small, but the Director of the War Indus- 
tries Training School reports that additional 
seminars for management groups are being 
planned in consequence of the success which 
attended this first experiment. 

The nation is talking glibly of 60,000,000 post- 
war jobs. Thought must also be given to the 
60,000,000 people who will hold these jobs, for 
the wise management of men and women de- 
mands as much skill, ingenuity, and experience 
as the efficient management of machines and 
corporate finance. Stevens Institute is dealing 
with the human factor in industry scientifically. 
An industrial psychologist, Professor Frederick 
J. Gaudet, conducted the seminars, which con- 
sidered working conditions, employee psychol- 
ogy, and the problems of postwar reconversion. 
The first of the elements which comprise the 
tetralogy that is industry—Men, Materials, Ma- 
chines, and Management—is at last finding its 
proper place in the curricula of our technical 
schools. 


Meeting of the Texas Academy 


The Texas Academy of Science will hold its 
annual meeting at Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, November 8, 9, and 10, 1945. Since 
travel restrictions have forced curtailment or 
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postponement of many national scientific meet- 
ings, especial efforts are being made by the pro- 
gram committee of the academy to provide facili- 
ties for presentation of papers by individuals 
and groups who have not participated in the 
academy meetings heretofore. It is felt that it 
is essential to provide the stimulus of an outlet 
if scientific progress in this region is to continue 
unabated. 

The program is arranged in five sections: 
physical sciences, biological sciences, social sci- 
ences, geological and geographical sciences, and 
conservation. Several symposia are in process 
of development. Inquiries in regard to the pro- 
gram may be addressed to the program chair- 
man, Daniel W. Lay, State Game, Fish, and 
Oyster Commission, Austin; or to the president 
of the academy, Walter P. Taylor, A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station. 

Both the collegiate division and the junior 
division will hold meetings in conjunction with 
the senior academy. Miss Greta Oppe, Ball 
High School, Galveston, is chairman of the 
junior division; and Victor A. Greulach, Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston, is chairman of the 
collegiate division. 
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Science by Radio 


In the June issue of the A.A.A.S. BULLETIN 
there was a brief note on science by radio which 
elicited the following note from Dr. Warren 
Weaver, Director of the Division of Natural 
Sciences, the Rockefeller Foundation: 


I have just noticed, with interest, the notice ‘‘Science 
by Radio’’ in the June issue of the A.A.A.S. BULLETIN. 
You may be interested in the enclosed lists of the speak- 
ers during the first two thirteen-week periods, and to 
know that it is now planned to continue these talks on 
science for a twenty-eight-week period following October 
7, when the concerts will be resumed after a late summer 
recess. 
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The choice of speakers and topics, and all control of 
the scientific aspects of the matter, rests with an advisory 
committee, composed of Dr. George W. Corner, Dr. Frank 
B. Jewett, Dr. Harlow Shapley, Dr. Wendell M. Stanley, 
and myself as chairman, Dr. Douglas 8. Freeman also 
being a lay member of the committee to represent the 
viewpoint of the public and to give us the advantages of 
his extensive experience with radio and with audience 
reaction. The U. 8. Rubber Company and the Campbell- 
Ewald Company (which has the advertising contract) 
give the committee a perfectly free hand and the most 
generous and helpful backing. 

All of us hope that before the new radio pro- 
gram on science is well under way that the war 
will have ended so that scientists and all good 
men and women can turn their full attention to 
constructive work in a peaceful world. The 
eritical world problems are clearly not those of 
obtaining the necessaries for human life or even 
freedom from disease, but the interrelations 
among human beings. Perhaps the atomic bomb 
that made a greater light in the sky than human 
eyes had ever seen will arouse in human hearts 
deeper feelings of responsibility to their fellow 
men than they have ever felt. 


Public Health Byproducts of the War 


On July 27 the Army Medical Department, in 
all the various places throughout the world where 
our army forces are stationed, celebrated the 
170th anniversary of its founding. It was estab- 
lished in 1775 by an act of the Continental Con- 
gress on the recommendation of General George 
Washington because, as he said, ‘‘the lives and 
health of both officers and men so much depend 
on a due regulation of this department.’’ How 
true this statement is at present is attested by 
the fact that nearly 97 percent of all soldiers who 
have been disabled have returned to active duty. 
In fact, many thousand of our soldiers are alive 
today only because the Army Medical Depart- 
ment extended its services literally into the bat- 
tle fronts both for the wounded in body and for 
those about to collapse from combat fatigue, or 
‘*shell shock,’’ as it was called in World War I. 

As remarkable and as deserving of praise as 
have been the accomplishments of the medical 
departments of our armed services during the 
war, they are only a part of the story. They 
have set patterns and otherwise prepared the way 
for public health interest and service for indefi- 
nite periods after the close of the war. It is not 


too much to expect that within a generation the 
new knowledge and skills obtained in military 
service will save more American lives than have 
been lost in the war. 

Reference here is not alone to the new knowl- 
edge and skills of professional medical men, but 
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also to those obtained by the tens of thousands 
of men and women who were trained in giving 
first aid to the wounded, in caring for the ill and 
the injured, in protecting the well against infec- 
tions, in preventing contamination of foods, and 
in general sanitary practice. Nearly all that 
these men and women have been learning about 
health problems will be useful in civilian life. 

The magnitude of this mass education in health 
problems is indicated, at least in general terms, 
by the fact that the total personnel, including 
enlisted aid men, of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment numbers about 670,000. This army whose 
business is to save life is one-tenth as numerous 
as the combat units whose principal business is 
to destroy life. After the war is over, the latter 
will wish to erase this destruction from their 
memories while the enlisted medical aid men, 
535,000 in number, will see on every hand op- 
portunities to put into civilian practice much of 
what they have learned in the army. Men with 
such training and experience, on the average one 
to about 250 of our population, cannot fail to 
have an important influence on future attitudes 
in this country toward public health and medical 
eare of the ill. If epidemics of infectious dis- 
eases develop, they will recall how malaria, the 
plague, intestinal diseases and the like were con- 
trolled in the Orient, Africa, and Italy. If 
unsanitary conditions exist in the community or 
home, they will recognize them and desire to 
remedy them. 


Advertising in Association Journals 


The Association journals are designed to serve 
readers not only through the articles, news items, 
editorials and discussion which they contain, but 
also through the pages devoted to advertising. 
Naturally, these pages represent an investment 
to the advertiser, who must get a return on the 
money expended; and it may be concluded that 
the journals succeed in getting advertising and 
readers together on mutually satisfactory terms 
from the fact that many firms have used these 
pages continually for many years. 

A few of the long-time users of Science include 
Henry Holt and Company, 50 years, Bausch and 
Lomb, 49 years, Gartner Scientific Corporation, 
46 years, Fisher Scientific Company, 46 years, 
and Arthur H. Thomas Company, 41 years. 
The list could be extended, but long or short, it 
is a record of reliability in business, of the effec- 
tiveness of Science as an advertising medium, 
and—it is hoped—of continuing service to Sci- 
ence readers on the part of the advertiser and on 
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the part of the medium which brought seller and 
buyer together. 

It is not the simple fact that a company has 
something to sell that entitles it to space in Sci- 
ence or The Scientific Monthly. In accepting 
advertising, the Association believes it should 
be of interest and concern to the readers of the 
journals. It is further convinced that all ad- 
vertising accepted must be good, sound, and hon- 
est; and it has not hesitated to request changes 
or to reject advertising in order to meet the 
standards which have long served as a guide and 
as a protection both to the pocketbook and to the 
esthetic sense and good taste of readers. 

A quick inventory of the advertising which 
appears in any of the recent issues of Science 
and The Scientific Monthly will reveal how rigor- 
ously these standards have been applied, but it 
will not reveal what is even more significant— 
namely, the high and rigorous standards which 
our advertisers have automatically set for them- 
selves. This spontaneous and wholesome integ- 
rity gives the Association a confidence which it 
wishes to pass on to its readers. 

In an effort to be of further service, the As- 
sociation is experimentally opening its advertis- 
ing columns to individuals. The man or woman 
searching for a, job, a book, a periodical, a piece 
of equipment; and the institution or laboratory 
searching for the right person to fill a vacancy 
now have access to a page in Science at rates 
which barely meet costs. The experiment will 
be watched closely to determine whether the 
space is being adequately and properly used, 
and whether it fills a genuine need. So long as 
both these objectives are met, the experiment will 
be continued and may be made a matter of policy 
until more urgent services demand the space so 
utilized. 

In behalf of the 19,500 readers of Science and 
the 13,750 readers of The Scientific Monthly, the 
Association must administer the pages devoted 
to advertising both to the benefit of readers and 
advertisers and to the end of making some profit, 
which can be plowed back into the quality of 
reading matter which is the raison d’étre of the 
journals. It is a publishing truism that the 
quality of a publication directly reflects the 
quality of its readers. The assured and un- 
changing quality of the reader-audience of the 
journals is a perpetual challenge and stimulant 
to the editors to maintain high editorial and ad- 
vertising standards, and these standards, in 
turn, attract advertisers who really have some- 
thing to offer that kind of an audience. It isa 
closed system, controlled by the caliber of the 
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readers. It cannot be opened at any point, and 
in such changes and extensions as have been 
made or are being contemplated in the advertis- 
ing program, Association standards will be main- 
tained at the same high level.—H. A. M. 


Resolution by the Virginia Academy of Science 


On April 22 the Executive Committee of the 
Council of the Association voted to endorse and 
support the passage by Congress of Bill H.R. 
2827 relative to deferment of students of science 
from military service. On May 3 this action was 
reported to the Council and a copy of the Bill 
was enclosed with the suggestion that the mem- 
bers of the Council might individually desire to 
contact members of Congress in support of the 
legislation. The resolution below was passed by 
the Virginia Academy of Science in meeting 
assembled May 11, 1945. 

Whereas, the Selective Service regulations are causing 
a serious depletion of trained scientific personnel available 
for industrial production, for the teaching of Science and 
Technology, and for research; and 

Whereas, these regulations are causing an even more 
serious depletion in the ranks of students of Science and 
Technology in our Universities; and 

Whereas, other countries, notably England, Canada, and 
Russia, are maintaining the numbers of their trained sci- 
entific personnel engaged in scientific work, and are like- 
wise maintaining, or increasing, the numbers of their stu- 
dents of Science, to provide trained personnel for the 
future ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, (1) That the Virginia Acad- 
emy of Science believes the scientific and technological 
position of the United States is in grave danger of being 
seriously impaired, and furthermore; (2) That the Vir- 
ginia Academy of Science hereby expresses its approval 
of the speech in the House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Gifford of Massachusetts, March 19, 1945; and 
its approval of the purposes of Bill H. R. 2827 intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives April 2, 1945, 
by Representative McDonough of California; and further- 
more, (3) That a copy of this Resolution be transmitted 
to Representative Gifford, a copy to Representative Mc- 
Donough, and a copy to each of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress from the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

(signed) WortLey F. Rupp 
Rosert H. KEAN 
Committee on Resolutions 


Variable Star Observers 


The excellent and useful work of the American 
Association of Variable Star Observers is well 
known, but its contribution to the war effort is 
not so widely appreciated. Late in 1944 a Solar 
Division of the Association was created to orient 
and coordinate the observations of amateur as- 
tronomers on sun-spots. Within six months 56 
observers were systematically engaged in this 
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activity, and 36 of them, including enthusiasts 
in some of the colleges and universities, are mak- 
ing monthly reports. This group is working 
under the general direction of Neal J. Heines of 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

The reports are analyzed by the Department 
of Terrestrial Magnetism in the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington, where they are being used 
in collaboration with the Interservice Radio 
Propagation Laboratory under contracts with 
the Army and Navy. Dr. John A. Fleming, 
Director of the Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, has commended the Solar Division for 
its valuable contribution to a field of scientific 
endeavor which has assumed critical importance 
in solving problems of wartime communications. 
—H. A. M. 


Associacao Quimica do Brasil 


At a meeting held in the Instituto de Pesquizas 
Tecnologicas at Sao Paulo in April 1939 a group of 
chemists from the several states of Brazil founded an 
association in which all the chemists of the whole 
country might join in common cause. 

The objectives which were established on this ocea- 
sion were later incorporated into the bylaws of 
the Associacao Quimica do Brasil. The organiza- 
tion was formed to include all the professional chem- 
ists in the country,—the technologists as well as 
the pure scientists. In addition, the Association has 
assumed the responsibility for instituting standards of 
ethics and of scientific and technological instruction, 
for diffusing knowledge of chemistry, and for dis- 
tributing awards to stimulate the development of this 
science. Furthermore, the Association aims to en- 
courage scientific and technological research, to main- 
tain scientific and cultural interchanges with chemists 
and chemical societies in foreign countries, to arrange 
meetings and conferences for the members of the As- 
sociation, and to encourage the presentation of papers 
and research that will contribute to the development of 
science, to the progress of Brazilian industries and to 
the welfare of the Brazilian people. 

The center of organizational activity is in the office 
of the Secretary, which is for this reason located in 
the Capital of the Republic. The President and the 
Vice President may reside in any part of Brazil. 
These two officers are nominated by the local sections 
and are elected by a direct mail ballot. This method 
is used for the election of all officers except in the 
choice of the Secretary and of the Treasurer in charge 
of the Directing Council. 

The Association is governed by a Board of Directors 
and a Directing Council. The former is executive, 


whereas the latter is deliberative, objective and ad- 
visory. The Council is composed of representatives 
of the local sections, with one councilor for every fifty 
members, and of five councilors at large elected in same 
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manner as the President. The Board of Directors 
likewise is part of the Council. 

There are three distinct categories of membership: 
individual, corporation, and corresponding. The cor- 
responding members comprise representatives of the 
Association in foreign countries, especially chosen for 
this purpose because of their contributions to the 
growth of the Association or to the advancement of 
the science of chemistry. The individual members are 
graduate chemists and all others who present evidence 
of their chemical knowledge in published works. 
Corporation members include industrial or commercial 
firms or other organizations connected directly or in- 
directly with the aims and objects of the Association. 

At present the Association has eight local sections 
located in the States of Rio Grande do Sul, Parana, 
Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, Baia, Pernambuco, Paraiba, 
and the Federal District. The sections meet periodi- 
cally to hear papers and to hold conferences on chemi- 
cal subjects, or to discuss local problems of concern 
to the Association. 

The Association has held three general meetings; 
one in Sao Paulo in 1941, one in Curitiba in 1943, and 
a third in the Federal District in 1944. These meet- 
ings were well attended by a substantial fraction of 
the Association’s 600 members. The budget of the 
Association for 1943 was over 100,000 cruzeiros. Two 
patrimonial budgets are being founded—one for the 
construction of appropriate headquarters for the so- 
ciety, and the other for research awards. 

The Association has been consistently represented 
at scientific meetings held in foreign countries, either 
by members present at the places of meeting or by a 
special delegation of corresponding members. A Li- 
brary is one of the chief assets of the Association. 
Starting with a generous gift, it has been steadily en- 
larged by donations from members and organizations, 
domestic and foreign. The Association keeps in active 
touch with its members by means of a monthly bulletin. 
The Anais contain original papers presented at the 
general and local meetings, and in addition, an annual 
directory is published.—C. E. Nasuco pg Aravso Jor. 


American Pharmaceutical Association 


The American Pharmaceutical Association was 
formally organized in Philadelphia, October 6-8, 
1852, following a preliminary meeting of leaders of 
the profession in New York City in 1851. Perhaps 
the most important factor leading to the formation 
of the organization was a desire on the part of the 
pharmacists and physicians of that day to improve 
the quality of drugs which were being imported. The 
leaders in the movement to organize the Association 
were practicing pharmacists, members of faculties of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, and other persons of scientific 
training who were anxious to maintain and achieve 
higher standards of professional practice and im- 
provement of the quality of drugs offered to the 
American people. 

The objectives as stated in the Constitution were 
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to “unite the educated and reputable pharmacists of 
America in an effort to improve and regulate the drug 
market by preventing the importation of inferior, 
adulterated, or deteriorated drugs, and by detecting 
and exposing home adulterations; to encourage proper 
relations with the other health professions; to im- 
prove pharmaceutical science by diffusing scientific 
knowledge, fostering pharmaceutical literature, devel- 
oping talent, stimulating discovery and invention, and 
encouraging domestic production and manufacture of 
drugs and medicines; to regulate education and train- 
ing of pharmacists; to suppress empiricism and to 
restrict the dispensing and distribution of medicines 
to qualified pharmacists; to uphold standards of au- 
thority in the education, theory, and practice of phar- 
macy with a view to the highest good and the greatest 
protection to the public.” 

The Association’s membership includes practicing 
pharmacists, wholesale druggists, pharmaceutical 
manufacturers and their representatives, drug im- 
porters, teachers, research workers, editors and pub- 
lishers of pharmaceutical publications, pharmaceuti- 
cal chemists, food and drug officials, hospital phar- 
macists, association officials, students, and pharma- 
cists in the government service. 

Annual dues for Active Members are $5 including 
the Practical Pharmacy Edition of the Journal; $6 
including the Scientific Edition of the Journal; and 
$7 including both editions of the Journal. Associate 
Membership is open through Student Branches to 
students in schools and colleges of pharmacy. Such 
members have all the privileges of active member- 
ship except that of voting. Student member dues 
are $3 a year including the Practical Pharmacy 
Edition of the Journal; $4 a year including the Sci- 
entific Edition of the Journal; and $5 including both 
editions of the Journal; of this amount, $1 is remitted 
to the Student Branch for its support. 

Members of State Pharmaceutical Associations in 
good standing are affiliated members and receive the 
Practical Pharmacy Edition of the Journal. 

Publications of the Association include the National 
Formulary, which is now in its seventh edition; the 
Pharmaceutical Recipe Book, now in its third edition; 
The Scientific Edition of the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, now in its thirty-fourth 
volume; the Practical Pharmacy Edition of the Jour- 
nal of the American Pharmaceutical Association, now 
in its sixth volume; and the Bulletin of the National 
Formulary Committee, now in its thirteenth volume. 
The Association also publishes monographs on selected 
subjects at irregular intervals. 

The Association holds annual meetings, usually 
during the month of August. The Association’s 15 
Local Branches and 37 Student Branches in various 
cities hold monthly or semi-monthly meetings. 

The Association makes two scientific awards: The 
Ebert Prize, consisting of a medal, which is awarded 
annually to the author of the best paper presented 
before the Scientific Section; and The Kilmer Prize, 
consisting of a gold key, which is awarded annually 
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for the best paper submitted on a subject related to 
pharmacognosy. 

The New York Branch of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association also makes an annual award 
known as The Remington Medal to the man or woman 
who has done the most for American pharmacy dur- 
ing the preceding year or whose efforts during a 
number of years have resulted in the most important 
contribution to American pharmacy. 

The Association is governed between annual con- 
ventions by a Council consisting of sixteen members, 
and its principal business at annual meetings is car- 
ried on by the House of Delegates which is made up 
of representatives of State and National Pharma- 
ceutical Associations, Sections of the Association and 
the Association’s Council. 

The Association participates actively in the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education, 
the American Documentation Institute, the American 
Society for Testing Materials, the U. S. Pharmaco- 
peial Convention, the Commission on Standardiza- 
tion of Biological Stains, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the Inter..a- 
tional Pharmaceutical Federation. Its representa- 
tives are called into consultation by various Govern- 
ment agencies on matters pertaining to pharmaceuti- 
cal education, and production, standardization and 
distribution of drugs and medicines. Through its 
Committee on War Activities it has cooperated with 
the War Production Board, the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the Office of Education, the National Re- 
search Council, the Surgeons General of the Army, 
Navy and Public Health Service. It undertook the 
organization of the “National Quinine Pool” which 
resulted in the collection of all available cinchona 
alkaloids, principally quinine, from pharmacists 
throughout the Nation for the use of the Armed 
Forces at a time when antimalarial drugs were 
searce. 

The Secretary of the Association serves as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Drugs and Medical Supplies 
of the Division of Medical Sciences of the National 
Research Council, and the members of the staff of 
the Laboratories of the Association are engaged in 
various projects directly or indirectly related to the 
war effort. The activities of the Laboratories of the 
Association are directed toward the establishment and 
improvement of adequate standards of purity, qual- 
ity, and strength of drugs and medicines, particularly 
those of the National Formulary. 

Through its Committee on Pharmaceutical Research 
the Association makes research grants for studies re- 
lating to the standardization and development of 
drugs. 

The Association maintains its own building and 
laboratory, library and museum facilities in Wash- 
ington on Constitution Avenue between 22nd and 23rd 
Streets. This building also houses the editorial and 
administrative offices of the Association—Rosert P. 
FiscHELIs, Secretary. 
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Membership in the Association 


Eligibility for Membership 


Membership in the Association is open to all 
persons engaged in scientific work, whether in the 
fields of the natural or the social sciences; to all 
amateur scientists, whatever their special interests; 
and to all who desire to follow the advances of science 
and its effects upon civilization. Members having 
made substantial contributions to the advancement of 
science are eligible for election as fellows. 


Dues and Publications 


Membership dues are $5 per year, including sub- 
scriptions for the monthly A.A.A.S. BuLLeTIN and 
either the weekly journal Science, now in its 102nd 
volume, or The Scientific Monthly, now in its 61st 
volume. Science is a journal for professional scien- 
tists; the Monthly is a nontechnical journal for the 
intelligent public. The Association also publishes 
technical symposia and nontechnical books on science 
that are available for members at prices substantially 
below those to the public. 


Organization and Meetings 


The Association was founded in 1848, with an 
initial membership of 461. Papers in its early pro- 
grams were classified as either natural philosophy 
or natural history. Now its work is organized under 
16 sections and 191 associated societies having a total 
membership of at least 500,000. Its annual meetings 
are the greatest regular gatherings of scientists in the 
world. 


Nominations and Applications for Membership 


Members may submit nominations for membership 
at any time, and persons desiring to become members 
can obtain membership application forms from the 
Office of the Permanent Secretary, the Smithsonian 
Institution Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Changes of Address 


New addresses for the Association’s record and for 
mailing the journals Science and The Scientific 
Monthly, as well as the A.A.A.S. BuLuerin, should 
be in the Office of the Permanent Secretary, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at least three weeks in advance of the 
date when the change is to become effective. 


Officers of the Association 


President, Charles F. Kettering; Permanent Secre- 
tary, F. R. Moulton; General Secretary, Otis W. Cald- 
well; Treasurer, W. E. Wrather. 

Executive Committee: Anton J. Carlson, Chair- 
man; Roger Adams, Otis W. Caldwell, Arthur H. 
Compton, Charles F. Kettering, Burton E. Livingston, 
Kirtley F. Mather, Walter R. Miles, F. R. Moulton, 
Elvin C. Stakman, and W. E. Wrather. 





